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be performed with consciousness. Without consciousness, however, 
the performance of complex processes in a coordinated way, espe- 
cially when they involve a new mode of functioning, will be rare 
exceptions instead of the usual thing. 

One's judgment is likely to be influenced in considering the exist- 
ence of subconsciousness by the number of facts brought to his 
attention of complex processes that seem to be directed by physio- 
logical laws only, as compared with the number of facts indicating 
that there was a consciousness unknown to the ordinary conscious- 
ness supervising the process and able afterwards to report details 
of how it was done. Dr. Prince being familiar with many facts that 
appear to be of the latter kind, naturally believes in the subconscious 
in the sense of the coeonscious. Perhaps his unusual familiarity 
with facts of that kind warps his judgment as much as Dr. Pierce's 
lack of familiarity with such facts makes him, in the opinion of Dr. 
Prince, unable to interpret such facts. The subconscious explana- 
tion is readily used and difficult to test in any reliable way, while 
the physiological explanation with improvement in neurological 
methods will be able to apply exact objective test to the phenomena. 
Hence unless the mass of evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
subconscious explanation, it seems safer for the scientist to attempt 
to use the physiological explanation until more is known. 

It is especially important, now that comparative and genetic 
psychology are receiving so much attention, that the real function of 
consciousness should be determined. It is to be hoped that the dis- 
cussions regarding the subconscious will not become a mere dispute 
about terms, but will lead to a more definite conception of the part 
played by consciousness in the behavior of men and of animals of all 
grades. 

E. A. KlBKPATRICK. 

State Normal School, 
Fitchbubg, Mass. 



TRUTH VALUE 



AS I read the invitation of the program committee to prepare 
a paper on " Truth- Value " I thought at first: "How delight- 
ful to have a subject so free from the dust and blood of the arena." 
For however much we may disagree, and however little we may 
know about the nature and the criterion of truth, we are all sure 
of its great "value." We are all prepared to say, as one of Pro- 

1 One of a series of papers read at a symposium on value held at the holi- 
day meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, in Chicago, December 
31, 1907, and January 1, 1908. 
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fessor Angell's elementary pupils once said of the nervous system, 
"What should we do without it!" 

But, alas for him who reckons without the guile of the program 
committee ! That committee knew full well that it might have diffi- 
culty in finding some one— even a pragmatist — willing to talk fur- 
ther at this time on the "nature" or "criterion" of truth. And it 
knew equally well that any attempt to talk about the "value" of 
truth, apart from its nature, could end only in pious exclamations. 
It knew that every attempt to describe truth value and to discrim- 
inate it from other values, must be a description of its nature. So 
when the familiar refrains and the old shibboleths sound in your 
ears, I hope you will remember who is responsible. Not that the 
last right word has yet been spoken on the nature and criterion of 
truth, but that so much has been said in the search for the right 
word that I fear many of you would fain turn awhile to other 
problems. 

If we begin with the most general and formal phase of the sub- 
ject, the usual statement is that truth and error are values belong- 
ing to the experience of judging. But such a statement is obviously 
verbal until we go on to state what the value of this judging experi- 
ence is. And this brings upon us at once the entire problem of the 
place and function of judging in the whole process of experience, 
and with it the issue between logical-absolutism and certain forms 
of realism, on the one hand, and " instrumentalism " on the other. 

The contention of the logical-absolutist is that truth and error 
values are the satisfaction and the dissatisfaction of a special and 
independent "part" or "side" or "aspect"— using Mr. Bradley's 
phrases — of our nature. In his article on "Truth and Practise" 
(Mind, 1904), Mr. Bradley says: "Reality is the satisfaction of all 
the wants of our nature, and theoretical truth is those perceptions 
and ideas which directly satisfy one of those wants." Thinking, 
then, appears to be the operation of a specialized instinctive want 
coordinate with the other instincts, as eating, drinking, reproduction, 
etc. Indeed Mr. Bradley comes near to saying this in so many 
words, albeit somewhat facetiously, when he says: "Metaphysics is 
a finding of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct — but to find 
these reasons is no less an instinct." 2 

"With truth-value thus based on a special and independent in- 
stinctive need, an uninitiated observer might at first sight wonder 
that the supporters of this view are so shocked at Professor James's 
metaphysical pluralism, for this conception surely appears plural- 

2 In his paper which followed this at the symposium, Professor McGilvary 
frankly states and defends the special-instinct view of thought, using eating 
and drinking as analogues. 
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istic enough. But a second look dispels the wonder. For with so 
much logical and psychological pluralism as this view of thought 
as the expression of an independent instinct involves, nothing short 
of an omnipotent metaphysical absolute can save unity and con- 
tinuity. On the other hand, Professor James can revel freely in 
his metaphysical pluralism just because he has so fortified his log- 
ical and psychological continuity in human experience that he can 
rest assured that no pluralistic metaphysical horde, however great, 
can ever destroy it. In general it appears that what we neglect in 
our psychology and logic we try to make up in our metaphysics. 
Metaphysics seems to be a sort of clearing-house for the accounts 
between our logic and unreflective experience. 

And while we are about it another paradox or two in the situa- 
tion may be worth a glance. For instance, we see the immediate- 
empiricist, Dewey, insisting upon the mediate, instrumental char- 
acter of thought, while the absolutists are contending for its inde- 
pendent immediacy. Again, the logical-absolutist not only professes 
to accept the instrumentalist's doctrine of the relativity of truth 
and error to need, want, purpose, but characterizes it as a pathetic 
case of exploiting a truism. In the article above cited, Mr. Bradley 
says :" To me it seems obvious that if some function belongs to our 
nature there will be a need and a desire which correspond to that 
function. Hence if the free use of the intellect is really one aspect 
of our being, we shall in consequence have a need and a desire for 
that use." So we find the absolutists, Eoyce and Taylor, and the 
realist, Perry, all agreeing that true judging is the satisfaction of a 
want— a purpose, namely, the purpose to judge truly! 

The instrumentalist's reply is that this is indeed not only a 
truism, but an unblushing petitio of a real issue, and that to him 
the truly pathetic thing is his critics' complacent satisfaction with 
it. Suppose we say: "Truth is what satisfies the cognitive need." 
"How trifling!" Locke would say, until we go on to show what the 
cognitive-need is, how it differs from other needs, and how it goes 
about satisfying itself. In such questions as these the real issue 
between the absolutist's and the instrumentalist's logic is defined. 

If truth is the satisfaction of a special instinct coordinate with 
the other instincts, the first question is: What is this instinct's 
peculiar satisfying material or object? And here we seem halted. 
For there appears to be no special object analogous to those of the 
other instincts. The content of any thought always turns out to 
be the material of some other instinct. Besides, if thought has its 
own special material, what becomes of its universality 1 

"Universality." That word gives us a new cue and suggests 
that we may have been on the wrong scent for the object of the cog- 
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nitive instinct. For does not universality belong to such things as 
major, minor, and middle terms? Here, then, perhaps, is to be 
found thought's satisfying portion. The cognitive need is a hunger- 
ing for universals and particulars, a thirsting after subjects and 
predicates, a yearning for syllogisms and episyllogisms ; while nega- 
tively it is a congenital horror of such things as illicit majors and 
minors and undistributed middles. 

This gentle mockery, I am sure, can not give offense, for nothing 
could surpass the contempt with which absolutists themselves have 
rejected formal logie, "as witness the hilarious scorn which Mr. 
Bradley has leaped upon the devoted head of the syllogism." The 
reasons for this repudiation are familiar. I need mention only a few 
of them. First, if the formal processes were the satisfying content of 
thought, the material ought to be perfectly indifferent. The length 
of the Devil's tail or the color of Eve's eyes should be as satisfying 
material as anything else. Again, if the material be indifferent and 
thought goes on according to its own independent and immutable 
laws, where is there any place for error, for dissatisfaction? Still 
again, if dissatisfaction does somehow arise, what is to determine 
when truth is reached again? If we answer: "Simply the sense of 
consistency peculiar to the cognitive instinct," what saves thought 
from the subjectivism supposed to characterize the other instincts, as 
hunger, thirst, etc. ? 

The situation at this point is, then, that, if the formal processes 
are rejected, thought, though a special and independent instinctive 
need coordinate with the other instincts, has yet no correspond- 
ing peculiar satisfying material. What is to be done? What 
has been done so far in history of logic is to compromise by 
admitting the dependence of thought for its material upon the 
other instincts, but still clinging to its independence as a process. 
The consequence of this sort of compromise has been the train of 
incurable "contradictions" and "antinomies" which have harassed 
the entire history of logic, and which end in the confession that so 
long as the cognitive instinct must be dependent on the other in- 
stincts for its materials no "perfect" satisfaction, no "real" truth- 
value, is possible. The indispensable condition of reaching such a 
state, says Mr. Bradley, in effect, is that thought should be inde- 
pendent, not only as a process, but in its material as well. That it 
should, in short, produce its own material. 3 

We all know how, at this point, Professor Eoyce came valiantly 
to the rescue with his famous map of England and the self -represen- 
tative number-series as illustrations of how thought could produce 
its own material. But many think (1) that even in the self-rep re- 
3 " Appearance and Reality," 2d ed., appendix, pp. 562 ff. 
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sentative number-series the contributions of the other instincts are 
discoverable; and (2) that as an illustration of what thought can 
do in the way of producing its own differences when the other in- 
stincts are shut out as far as possible, the result is not very prom- 
ising in the way of variety. 

At about this stage of affairs the "instrumentalist," "prag- 
matist," or "radical empiricist" (whatever you will), came into the 
discussion. He began by agreeing with Bradley and with Royce 
that the one thing needful is continuity between the process and the 
content of thought. But the attempt to secure this by having 
thought produce its own material had, in his opinion, failed. Fall- 
ing back, then, upon Bradley's position that thought draws its 
materials from the other instincts, and groping about for a new clue, 
he kept putting such questions as these: What determines when 
thought draws upon the other instincts for material? And what 
determines what material it selects and just what it is to do with 
them? Observations in response to these inquiries seemed to show: 
(1) that the materials selected are always those of instincts which 
have come into conflict in the process of satisfying or "expressing" 
themselves; (2) that it seems to be the work of thought to deal with 
this conflict; (3) that it sets about this through analysis and syn- 
thesis; (4) that success or failure in effecting the resolution of the 
conflict marks the limits of this process of analysis and synthesis, 
i. e., determines specifically truth and error. 

Concerning truth-whte he could say, so far, at least this much: 
that thought's satisfaction is not independent of the satisfaction of 
the other instincts. Rather does it seem to find its satisfaction pre- 
cisely in quelling the dissatisfaction due to the conflict of the other 
instincts. Their extremity is thought's opportunity. 

Still the breach between the process and the material of thought 
remained. But, said the instrumentalist, there is yet an alternative, 
namely, the reverse of Royce 's experiment. That is, instead of 
attempting to meet Bradley's demand for continuity by having 
thought produce its own material, why not have the material pro- 
duce its own thought? The term "produce," however, leaves the 
connection still too loose. Rather, why not regard these instincts 
in conflict as developing into both the process and the content 
of thinking? Just as the contents of the conflicting instincts 
are not left behind when thought begins, but go on over into the 
thinking as its content, so, on the other hand, there is no thought 
machine or faculty already there in advance waiting to receive the 
material of these instincts. The process of thought is just the 
process of this conflict of instincts working itself out through inter- 
action with other and for the present purpose more stable values. 
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Here no specter of the "given" need haunt our logic. For this 
specter pursues only that logic which assumes a preexistent, purely 
cognitive faculty, or machine, or agent, or entity of some sort, to 
which this instinctive material is to be "given." 

Here it should be understood that we are not speaking, as so 
many have supposed, of an absolute origin of thought in the universe. 
The instrumentalist may readily agree that as this conflict of in- 
stinctive values has always existed, so thought has always existed. 
And that as this previous thinking results in reconstructed instincts, 
so any present conflict is, in this sense and to this extent, an outcome 
of previous thinking. But he insists that this previous thinking, as 
the present, was not performed by a purely cognitive agent, or 
faculty, or instinct, upon a material "given" to it by the other 
instincts. 

Also this view does not mean, from the standpoint of value, 
that this readjusting, revaluing stage into which the contents of the 
conflicting instincts pass, has not its own peculiar value; nor that 
it may not be regarded as an "immediate" value, as all value, in 
a sense, must be. But it insists that we must keep in mind that the 
content of this "immediate" value is just this entire experience of 
conflicting instinctive values undergoing mediation and revaluation. 
It is the value of experience as undergoing control in contrast with 
experience in chaotic conflict. But not control by a special faculty 
or instinct of control. Control is a "stage" of experience, not a 
"part," or "side," or "phase," of it. 

There is, to be sure, always in this revaluation or control stage 
some value (or values) that serves as the end or purpose. But the 
control is not all lodged in the purpose. The end is only one pole 
of the whole process of gaining control. In this sense the end is a 
means of control. But, again, the main point here is that the end 
is not furnished by an outside, independent faculty or instinct which 
operates as a special "end factory," whose business it is to keep a 
supply ahead or, failing this, to make one "while you wait." This 
end is born of the conflicting instincts. It is "bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh." 

Our outcome thus far is, then, that truth-value is not the satis- 
faction of a special instinct coordinate with the other instincts, but 
that it is the value of the entire experience of readjusting conflicting 
values through the process of redistribution of values effected by 
interaction with a wider and relatively more permanent range of 
relevant values. 

I am painfully aware of the extremely general character of all 
this ; that it gives no details of this revaluating stage ; that it leaves 
unnoticed the different elements in the constitution of truth-value 
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out of which spring the ambiguities of the term "truth," in which 
it is identified now with the subject, now with the predicate, of the 
judgment ; now with what we have attained, again with what we are 
seeking. I am mindful that we have not touched that old, but ever 
perplexing, tangle of relationships between truth-value on the one 
side, and ethical, esthetic, and economic values on the other. We 
say in one breath that truth is a value belonging to judgment as 
such, and in the next we speak of ethical, esthetic, and economic 
judgments. Does truth, then, belong only to one kind of judgments ? 
Or are ethical, esthetic, and economic judgments special forms of 
truth? Or are they all coordinate values belonging to every judg- 
ment ? Or are they all stages through which every judgment passes ? 
And if so, what determines these stages? But in fifteen minutes 
much must be sacrificed, and in the minute or two left I wish to 
anticipate two or three general objections. 

The first is likely to be a challenge of this whole conflict- 
media tional view of thought and its value. "How," it will be 
asked, "can it apply at the level of perceptual judgments?" e. g., 
"This is paper," or "This paper is white." Where is the conflict 
here? "Well," the instrumentalist will answer, "there may not 
be any conflict. But if there is not, then there is no judgment." 
And he will declare that here, as so often in philosophy, language 
bewrayeth us. We assume that because we repeat the words that 
have expressed, or might express a judgment, that they do now. 
And he will suggest that a simple but effective way to test the pres- 
ence of a real "live" judgment, to use Dr. Thompson's term, is to 
preface the alleged judgment with the term "I think," or "I 
judge," or "I have an idea." If the statement "This is paper" 
means "I think," or "I judge," or "I have an idea," that it is 
paper, then it is a real judgment. If it does not mean this, it is 
merely a direct articulatory response to the visual and tactual stim- 
ulations, and is no more a judgment than tearing it, or poking it, 
or setting a match to it. Once more, judging means inquiry. 
Inquiry means doubt, and doubt means conflicting impulses. 

Again, it may be said even if conflict in immediate experience 
does lead to thinking, it is no less obvious that thinking leads to 
conflict. What experience more common, alas! than to find that 
the more we think the worse the tangle becomes. But this is only 
the familiar paradox of "fighting for peace" or a "painful cure of 
a pain. ' ' Obviously, as the conflict develops into the thinking stage 
it may prove to be much more far-reaching and deep-seated than it 
was immediately felt to be. Fortunately, on the other hand, it 
often, if not so often, turns out the other way. 

Admitting once more the conflict character of knowledge, 
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it will be said, as it has been said, that this problem is not 
experienced as a conflict of instinctive values, but is experienced 
from the very start as a cognitive problem, as a problem of knowl- 
edge. The instrumentalists reply: Of course it is. For when the 
conflict in immediate values has gone beyond the blind pull-and- 
haul, thrashing-about stage, and has developed into the problem 
form, it is already in the cognitive stage, and is, of course, so ex- 
perienced. 

As for the objection that this view of thought value "subordi- 
nates" the intellectual "side" or value to the other "sides" or 
values, I confess I am unable to see how the conception of thought as 
the experience in which already constituted values are reconstituted, 
revalued, makes it subordinate to these values. The converse would 
be as true— and as false. As true and as false as to say: "speaking 
is subordinate to words or painting to colors." 

Finally, if it be said that this "instrumental" view of thought 
destroys the character of immediacy which is fundamental in value, 
the answer is: This objection assumes that the value of an instru- 
ment must itself be instrumental. But this is no more the case than 
a perception of a heap must be a heap of perceptions. 

A. "W. Mooee. 

Univeesitt of Chicago. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. N. S., Vol. VII., 1907. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. Pp. 244. 

I. Nicholas de Ultricuria, a, Mediwval Hume. Hastings Rashdall. 
Evidence of a bold skepticism meriting mention in the history of 
philosophy is afforded in the list of errors charged against Nicholas of 
Autricourt by the Papal Court in 1340. A follower of Occam and Roger 
Bacon, influenced by Aristotle and the Commentator Averroes, Nicholas 
also shows a marked skepticism and idealism far in advance of his times. 
" Of the existence of material substance distinct from our own soul we 
have no evident certainty," he says. We can not, however, be quite sure 
as to whether idealism or skepticism is the position which he holds. His 
skepticism, we are told, reaches its culmination in the article, " This is a 
first principle, and there is no other, 'If something is, something is.'" 
Though the loss of such writings as might show the arguments for these 
advanced doctrines makes it difficult to give them a complete interpreta- 
tion, and, in particular, to judge absolutely as to whether they stand for 
skeptical and idealistic convictions, or as mere alternate propositions 
held as equally sure with those of a more realistic and dualistic order — 
and therefore arguing for the value of faith ; yet we have enough recorded 
in this short paper to warrant the thought that, owing to the difficulties 



